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VII.— ARE FRENCH POETS POETICAL? 

The question is not an idle one. At least many persons 
of discernment have answered it in the negative, and it may 
be worth our while to try to find out what grounds there 
may be for a judgment which strikes a Frenchman as little 
short of stupendous. And first, when French poetry is criti- 
cized, we may be sure that popular poetry or folk song cannot 
be meant. Surely that country cannot be barren of folk poets 
which has given us such gems of folk song as Jean Renaud, 
and Derrih-e chez mon pe~re, to mention only two of the best. 
France has always had plenty of popular poetry that appealed 
to the masses and fulfilled its function of intensifying their 
emotion. William's Frenchmen of Normandy rushed at 
their English foes with the song of Roland on their lips, 
and Beaumarchais' " tout finit par des chansons " is still true. 
Stand near a big factory in Paris between eleven and twelve 
when the workmen are having their midday meal : you will 
as often as not find them listening to a fiddler playing and 
siuging a song on the latest event of public interest. To cite 
two cases that came under my observation, the death of Pasteur 
and the loss of La Bourgogne were thus commemorated. 

As far as popular poetry is coucerned there can be no 
question ; that, at least, has always been poetical in that it 
has always fulfilled its function ; it has always multiplied the 
people's emotions and set their hearts throbbing. 

But the charge is rather made against the literary or artistic 
poetry of France. 

When as kindly and humane a philosopher (or shall we say 
a poet ?) as Emerson can write : — 

When France, where poet never grew, 
Halved and dealt the globe anew, 
Goethe, raised o'er joy and strife, 
Drew the firm lines of Fate and Life. 

Emerson, Solution. 
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When one of England's greatest poets, who surely was any- 
thing but a foe to France, comes right out with this — 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 

No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire ! 

Childe Harold, Canto IV, St. 38. 

surely something is amiss. Either the charge is true, or some 
fatal dimness blinds the eyes of these men as soon as they 
take up a book of French verse. 

That the first alternative is correct, no one whose heart 
has ever throbbed to the noble idealism which has made of 
France a beacon light of cheer to downtrod men in every 
land, and who has beheld the eyes of a French crowd light 
up as the rhythm of some mighty line stirred their very souls, 
will admit for one moment. Surely, he will say, both the 
substance and the form of poetry are here. Have we not 
love-sorrow breaking into verse through its very intensity in 
de Musset, the largeness of vision and rythmic sweep of Hugo, 
the intense coloring and noble world-sorrow of Leconte de 
Lisle, the white heat zeal for duty and honor of old Corneille, 
the fearless gaze and matchless song of Villon ? 

We are thus perforce driven on to the other horn of our 
dilemma ; it must be that these men of English speech whom 
we have quoted, when it comes to French verse have eyes 
that see not, ears that hear not. Now what is this blindness 
and deafness of theirs due to ? Perhaps some less sweeping 
judgments may assist us in reaching a conclusion. 

First, to go for once beyond English or American expres- 
sion of opinion, hear what one of the very greatest German 
lyric poets has to say. 

Heine, protesting against the charge that he has become a 
Frenchman, writes : 

"Ich habe auch nicht eine Borste meines Deutschthums, 
keine einzige Schelle an meiner deutschen Kappe eingebiisst, 
und ich habe noch immer das Recht, daran die schwarz- 
rothgoldene Kokarde zu heften. Ich darf noch immer zu 
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Massmann sagen : ' Wir deutsche Esel ! ' Hatte ich mich in 
Frankreich naturalisieren lassen, wiirde mir Massmann ant- 
worten konnen : ' Nur ich bin ein deutscher Esel, du aber bist 
es nicht mehr' — und er schliige dabei einen verhohnenden 
Purzelbautn, der mir das Herz brache. Nein, solcher Schmach 
babe ich mich nicht ausgesetzt. Die Naturalisation mag fur 
andre Leute passen ; ein versoffener Advokat aus Zweibrucken, 
ein Strohkopf mit einer eisernen Stirn und einer kupfernen 
Nase, mag immerhin, um ein Schulmeisteramt zu erschnappen, 
ein Vaterland aufgeben, das Nichts von ihm weiss und nie 
Etwas von ihm erfahren wird — aber Dasselbe geziemt sich 
nicht fur einen deutschen Dichter, welcher die schonsten 
deutschen Lieder gedichtet hat. Es ware fur mich ein ent- 
setzlicher, wahnsinniger Gedanke, wenn ich mir sagen miisste, 
ich sei ein deutscher Poet und zugleich ein naturalisierter 
Franzose. — Ich kame mir selber vor wie eine jener Miss- 
geburten mit zwei Kopfchen, die man in den Buden der 
Jahrmarkte zeigt. Es wiirde mich beim Dichten unertrag- 
lich genieren, wenn ich dachte, der eine Kopf finge auf ein- 
mal an, im franzosischen Truthahnpathos die unnatiirlichsten 
Alexandriner zu skandieren, wahrend der andere in den 
angebornen wahren Naturmetren der deutschen Sprache seine 
Gefuhle ergosse. Und, ach ! unausstehlich sind mir, wie 
die Metrik, so die Verse der Franzosen, dieser parfumierte 
Quark — kaum ertrage ich ihre ganz geruchlosen besseren 
Dichter. — Wenn ich jene sogenannte Potsie (yrique der 
Franzosen betrachte, erkenne ich erst ganz die Herrlichkeit 
der deutschen Dichtkunst, und ich konnte mir alsdann wohl 
Etwas darauf einbilden, dass ich mich ruhmen darf, in diesem 
Gebiete meine Lorbern errungen zu haben. Wir wollen auch 
kein Blatt davon aufgeben, und der Steinmetz, der unsre 
letzte Schlafstatte mit einer Inschrift zu verzieren hat, soil 
keine Einrede zu gewartigen haben, wenn er dort eingrabt 
die Worte : ' Hier ruht ein deutscher Dichter.' " — H. Heine, 
Sammtliche Werke, Hoffman and Campe, Vol. 10, pp. 74-75. 
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Here we find the "Alexandrin " held up to special ridicule. 
Again in Byron's note to the passage we have quoted we 
find, "Perhaps the couplet in which Boileau depreciates 
Tasso, may serve as well as any other to justify the opinion 
given of the harmony of French verse : 

"A Malherbe, & Kacan pre'fe'rer Theophile, 
Et le clinquant du Tasse a tout Tor de Virgile." 

Again the unhappy "Alexandrin" is held up to our scorn. 
Emerson once said that the only French poetry he appre- 
ciated was the song recited by Alceste in Le Misanthrope. 

Si le roi m'avait donne 1 

Paris, sa grand' ville 
Et qn'il me falltat quitter 

L'amour de ma mie, 
Je dirais au roi Henri : 
Keprenez votre Paris, 
J'aime mieux ma mie, O gu6 ! 

J'aime mieux ma mie. 

and this is far removed from "Alexandrin " verse. 

Finally here is what one of the most conscientious and 
painstaking of English verse writers as well as one of the 
greatest of English poets, Tennyson, has to say : 

" I never could care about the Alexandrines. They are so 
artificial. The French language lends itself much better to 
slighter things. Some of Beranger's chansons are exquisite, 
for example, his lyric to Le Temps with the chorus — " O par 
pitie, lui dit ma belle, Vieillard epargnez nos amours." 

Alfred Tennyson. A Memoir. Vol. II, p. 422. 

So we see that Tennyson, like Thackeray and so many 
other Englishmen, considers that Beranger is the French 
poet /car i^oxv v - Let us read the first stanza of this ' lyric ' 
which he admires so much : 

Pres de la beauts que j'adore, 

Je me croyais egal aux dieux, 
Lorsqu'au bruit de l'airain sonore 

Le Temps apparut a mes yeux. 
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Faible comme une tourterelle 

Qui voit la serre des vantours, 
Ah ! par pitid, lui dit ma belle 

Vieillard, epargnez nos amours. 

There we have them, the eighteenth century poetical plati- 
tudes which Beranger clings to so fondly : the beauty I 
worship, the sounding brass; and the dove and the vulture. 
If that is the kind of verse Heine is thinking of when he 
speaks of " Poesie lyrique," his " parfumierte Quark " comes 
very near hitting the mark. 

Each poet then we find, either directly or by implication, 
especially damns the "Alexandrin," and those poets in whose 
eyes some French poets find favor chose poems with short 
lines, and this peculiarity makes them willing to overlook 
many obvious blemishes. 

From all this it seems fair to presume, that the one 
unpardonable sin is the sin against rhythm. To the foreign 
poet's ear the "Alexandrin" has a fatal monotonous sing- 
song not to be endured. They crave a varied rise and fall of 
stress, which their reading of the French "Alexandrin " does 
not give them, and which they fancy they get in the short- 
line pieces. Here we touch, I think, the fundamental reason 
for the widespread lack of appreciation of French poetry. 

Rhythmic sound moves the human animal and intensifies 
his life. Some kind of drum beat lies at the base of all 
poetry and music. At first they are hardly distinguished, 
though the music is by far the most moving of the two, and 
even now if we take the songs that stir men most, we shall 
find that it is the tune and not the words which give the 
heave, as it were, to the ground-swell of human passion. To 
take a very familiar instance, in John Brown's Body the poor 
words are nothing, the march is everything. This is so true 
that when Mrs. Howe wrote to the same tune the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, a song of distinct poetical value, the old words 
were still sung by the marching thousands, just because it was 
easier not to change, and each one could voice his unspoken 
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passion in the almost meaningless jingle. And it is always 
so. In every large city, each year, above the hum and din 
of the street there rises some tune or other that seems to 
make the whole town vibrate ; the words are but froth on the 
stream, most people hardly know more than the first line, 
and yet this silly song intensifies for the time being the 
passion and struggle of daily life and makes men's souls ring. 
For that is the function and use of song and poetry ; they 
strike, as it were, a human sounding board, set it quivering, 
and so multiply our joy and sorrow. But in order that 
poetry may have this effect, the right sound must strike the 
right sounding board ; otherwise no vibration, no emotion, 
and the poor poem is nothing but sorry, artificial prose, per- 
fumed curds, strutting turkey-cock and the like. The whole 
fantasmagory of poesy fades away unless this first condition 
be fulfilled. Now that is just the trouble with French verse : 
it fails to make the English or German sounding board 
vibrate. The flow of French verse, like the flow of French 
speech in general, is too even, the rise and fall of stress are 
too slight to stir the pulse of those not to the manner born. 
The speech measure of French is the last thing a foreigner 
acquires. Though his French be otherwise flawless, some- 
thing in the emphasis of his sentences will betray him. His 
emotional howl, to use a familiar though forcible expression, 
has not the right length or intensity ; and so, when he reads 
French verse, he unconsciously uses the cadences of English 
or German verse : he exaggerates the emphasis, brings it 
out strong where he has been told it comes, and swallows up 
sounds which should be dwelt upon. And even if he hears 
French verse read as it should be, by a native, though it may 
not repel him, though it may even please him somewhat, it 
does not move him. He looks in vain for the rhythm of his 
own land and if he has learnt his prosody, he may, like Mr. 
Saintsbury, pity the French poet who has only iambics, and 
must struggle along without anapest or trochee. 
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We have thus a physical reason. Is this reason sufficient 
to account for this damning faint praise or absolute dislike of 
most people, sufficient to account for the opinion of the poets 
we have quoted? We should expect them at least to base 
their judgment not wholly on this ground ; we should hope 
that they at least could perceive other poetic qualities in verse 
besides those of rhythm. Perhaps the relation of English to 
French, and the history of French poetry as influenced by the 
history of the language itself may throw some light on the 
question, and show that our English poets are not without 
some excuse at least for their harsh judgment. 

English, ever since the French or Norman conquest of 
1066, has been flooded by successive alluvia of French and 
Latin words, which have wonderfully increased its efficiency 
and delicacy; but the backbone of the language is still 
Germanic, and elevated passion and deep-felt emotion are 
almost wholly expressed by words of Germanic origin. The 
words of French and Latin origin, weighed in the emotional 
scale, are lighter than the words of kindred meaning which go 
back to Anglo-Saxon : compare love and amour, foe and enemy, 
heathen and pagan. Hence for the English reader an impres- 
sion of lightness, of trifling, of flimsiness almost, when the 
same French words are used by the French poet to express 
the deepest feelings of man. 

There is one more fact which may be urged as an excuse 
for the English poets I have quoted ; but I bring it forward 
with considerable diffidence, because it is difficult to measure 
its influence with any approach to accuracy; I mean the flood 
of borrowed words which covered the language during the six- 
teenth century and the resulting new poetic literary language 
of the seventeenth century. When we read Rabelais or 
Ronsard, we are astounded at the tropical exuberance of the 
speech which these men wield. The limited, but expressive 
and forceful vocabulary of Villon is replaced by a boundless 
virgin forest of struggling shoots ; the language is a turbid 
though rich vintage and sorely needs clarifying. And sure 
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enough with the next century the woodman and clarifier 
comes — "Enfin Malherbe vint" — and what was left of this 
vigorous young life when he had done his work? In the 
first place, by his hard and fast rules forbidding hiatus 
between words and enjambement he made the writing of 
verse so difficult that any patient workman who succeeded 
in putting down line after line of stiff cold writing of the 
required pattern thought himself a poet and, what was worse, 
made other people think him a poet, and that doubtless many 
a poetic temperament chafed and fretted against the bars of 
the new prosody and died with its message untold. 

Then, in spite of what he said about going into the market- 
place to test your words, he did not, as Villon had done, use 
the old vigorous vernacular he would have found there. 
Was he not the king's poet, and a gentleman of ancient 
name? His verse must be noble, and so he may be said to 
have founded a new style. The bad taste of Ronsard is 
eliminated, but his exuberance, his life, his poetic sweep, and 
noble aspirations are gone too. Save in a few passages where 
the frenzy of passion bursts the bounds of artifice, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century poetic language is pallid even 
to many modern Frenchmen who have been taught to admire 
it. The crowning of flames, the beauties and charms of the 
lady, and the rest of strange, vague love-terminology fling an 
ash-gray pall over the radiant muse of the Pleiade. The 
abstract learned words crowd out the old concrete words 
redolent of the soil, and for two hundred years French 
writers of verse stalk about on stilts, wondered at, admired, 
but rarely loved. And yet it would be a great mistake to 
deny that they were useful in their day, and that the splendid 
lyric blossoming of the present century owes much to them. 
They are pallid, for their speech is often painfully artificial, 
and they are a reflex of a reflex, a moon of the moon, as it 
were. They copy the Romans, who copied the Greeks ; but 
they are at least thoroughly imbued with the sobriety, the 
measure and method of classic writers. They know and 
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observe the rules of that necessary skeleton of all successful 
writing, rhetoric, they have learned to discard diffusiveness, 
and dilution, those besetting sins of the Renaissance poets. 
The qualities of clearness and of logical sequence which in 
our day have won for the French drama and the French 
novel a unique preeminence beyond the borders of France, 
those qualities which are termed the essentially French quali- 
ties, became a part of the intellectual inheritance of France 
during those two centuries. 

And so, the pendulum having at last swung back, we have 
seen in our own day in France a renewal of the exuberance 
of the sixteenth century, but, in the best poets, the bad taste 
and diffuseness are delightfully absent. A modern French 
Browning is inconceivable. Rhythm has been enriched, color 
and music have flung their witchery over the best French 
verse of our day, delicacy and force and depth are all there. 
The strivers after art for art's sake, like the strivers after 
science for science's sake, have builded better than they knew. 
They have done their part towards making the present poetic 
speech of France a matchless instrument for a master hand. 

We may excuse Byron and Emerson, we may even excuse 
Heine ; having no ear for the music of French verse, to them 
its melody was a jingle, its as yet imperfect art was artifice. 
They doubtless would have agreed with Verlaine : 

Oh I qui dira les torts de la Kime 1 
Quel enfant sourd, ou quel negre fou 
Nous a forgd ce bijou d'un sou 
Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime ? 

They would have agreed with this, exaggerated though it be, 

and would have shaken their heads pityingly at the next 

stanza : 

De la musique encore et toujours, 
Que ton vers soit la chose envolee 
Qu'on sent qui fuit d'une ame en allie 
Vers d'autres cieux a d'autres amours. 

Verlaine, Art PoUique. 
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What an impossible dream for a French poet, they would 
have said ? 

But such talk will soon cease ; it is ceasing already. No- 
where is there such vigorous and delicate poetry written as 
in France to-day. Nowhere is the idealistic side of life 
preserved as it is in France to-day. If I might venture to 
prophecy I would say that somewhere in that sweet land 
of beauty and love the future genius is even now struggling 
who is to join the band of the great world poets, and would 
call out to him : 

Si qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus eris. 

P. B. Makcoxt. 



